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to criticise in his correspondence with Charlemagne his master, though
he vigorously exhorted English bishops to resist such aggression against
the rights of the Church* There is no reason to think that they were less
submissive than those of Gaul and Germany. In the following genera-
tion Louis the Pious revived, on paper, the right of the clergy and laity
to elect the bishop. We need not suppose that this concession had any
general effect.

The clergy concerned in such an election came to be limited, though
not universally until the twelfth century, to those who were in the bishop's
immediate service, Early in the Prankish period there seem to be
instances in which the clergy of the see-town exercised the right. This
would have been natural when the city was the essential or predominant
part of the diocese; but where the great majority of the clergy were not
only at a distance from the city, but were dependent, not on the bishop
but on their lords, no part in the election of the bishop could fall to them.
Not even the bishop^s own clergy, stationed at outlying places to minister
baptism and other needs to the people, were called in to share the election.
And the city clergy themselves came to be excluded, not only from the
election but from any control of the general affairs of the diocese. This
was concentrated in the hands of a corporation of the bishop^s own
resident assistants, who came to be called the cathedral chapter, and stood
to the bishop in the same relation, mutatis mutandis, as the fellows of a
college in the older English universities to the head of their house. The
other clergy of the city were excluded. This body consisted of clerks and
monks. It must be remembered that till the time of Louis the Pious
in the Frankish Empire, and even later in England, a monk was not
necessarily Benedictine; probably those who followed that rule were
a minority among monks. The connotation of the term was vague; it
meant that he who bore it professed to be aiming at the perfect life.
The clerks of the cathedral were usually canons, so called from the canon,
or rotation of the Psalter, which it was their duty to sing; but others
had for their function to execute the orders, whatever they might be, of
the bishop. Originally, no doubt, they had, whether monks or seculars,
for the most part served as missionaries, and all had this in common that
their home was within their precinct, away from which they could have
no permanent settlement. Thus, when private churches in lay ownership
became general, their diocesan usefulness was at an end, and they came
to exist only for their cathedral. This did not lessen the closeness of their
connexion with the bishop. He and they formed one society. As late as
1020 Aethelnoth, "monk and dean in Christ Church," was consecrated
Archbishop of Canterbury. He had been the resident head, as his
predecessors had been since the days of St Augustine, of a corporation
containing both monastic and secular elements; though by his time the
idea of a pure Benedictine community had become prevalent, and it was
believed that cathedral bodies of that type had existed from their foun-
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